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CHURCH AND STATE IN MEDIAEVAL GERMANY. II 



JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 



Otto I was the first mediaeval ruler who attempted clearly 
and thoroughly to make the church an ally of the government. 
The problem and the policy have been admirably formulated by 
Sohm: 

The royal power, upon which, nevertheless, the imperial authority rested, 
fell far short of the position formerly assumed by the Frankish kings. The 
feudal system had arisen in the meanwhile, and had changed the constitution 
of the state. The count was no longer, as before, the official organ of the royal 
will, but a vassal whose county belonged to him as a fief in his own right. 
Moreover, above the count, the great duchies had arisen, the Swabian, the 
Bavarian, the Frankish, the Lotharingian, and the Saxon, which possessed a 
power altogether equal to that of the king. The royal power was in danger of 
being turned from a real supremacy into a mere feudal overlordship. Otho 
the Great saved it from this danger by two measures. First he attached the 
duchies as much as possible to his own family, and thus turned the resources of 
the duchy into resources of the kingdom. This measure was only partially 
successful; since his own brother, the Duke of Bavaria, and his own son, the 
Duke of Swabia, were far more inclined to rebel against the royal power than 
to be obedient to it. 

The decisive measure which Otho the Great employed was to build the new 
kingdom on the power of the church. Under him it became an express prin- 
ciple of the royal policy to raise the power of the church, especially of the 
bishops, by enriching them with gifts, bestowing on them public privileges, 
and even making them counts. And wherefore? In order that the power 
of the spiritual princes might counterbalance that of the arrogant temporal 
princes. The king was surer of the spiritual lords than he was of the temporal. 
The king himself nominated the bishop and abbot of the imperial monasteries 
by means of the investiture with ring and crosier. He was more free to nomi- 
nate the bishop and abbot than the count and duke, because spiritual offices were 
not hereditary, neither could be hereditary. The spiritual dignities in every 
case fell again into the king's hands at his disposal, and could always be filled 
by the persons most agreeable to the king. 

Even property belonging to the spiritual foundations passed as in some 
measure the property of the empire. What the spiritual foundation gained 
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was not therefore lost to the empire. On the contrary, it became rather the 
more certain possession of the empire, by being withdrawn from the hands of the 
great temporal vassals. The king received subsidies, under the name of gifts, 
from the church lands, and from church lands the greater part of his troops was 
supplied in case of war. So over church lands the king set up the bishop or 
abbot most agreeable to him. Thus the German kingdom and the German 
empire of the Middle Ages became possible. Its supremacy found a material 
substratum in the power of the church ; and the royal investiture represented 
the means by which the church was bound to the king. 1 

Otto I, even more than Charlemagne, made the church a 
political and economic ingredient of the government. 2 He found 
the German church in a condition of terror and material collapse 
owing to the violence of the feudality; the office of advocate of 
church property converted into a huge device by the baronage for 
the purpose of levying blackmail upon the monasteries; church 
endowments almost everywhere except in Saxony, where the church 
was too poor and his own ducal power too strong to permit practices 
which elsewhere obtained, divided among families and private 
persons. 3 To all this spoliation and local ' ' secularization ' ' — to give 
the practice a euphemistic term — Otto I put an end. In 951 all 
"royal" abbeys were declared exempt from all and any secular 
authority save that of the crown, and forbidden lo enfief their 
lands without the consent of the king. 4 

'Outlines of Church History (Eng. trans., London, 1895), 97-99. Cf. Paul 
Merkert, Kirche und Stoat im Zeitalter der Ottonen (Breslau diss., 1905), and Sommer- 
lad, II, 238 f . 

2 Willigis of Mainz broke two coalitions of the dukes in the time of Otto III and 
Henry II. — Lamprecht, II, 170. 

»The tendency toward aggrandizement of the temporal power of the clergy, 
even down to simple priests, appears in Vita Oudalrici, c. 7: "Horum autem, qui in 
suo episcopatu proprietates habebant, quisquis religiosorum propter amorem Christi 
ecclesiam componere cupiebat, et cum concessa licentia ab eodem sancto episcopo earn 
aedificaverat consecrationemque habili tempore ab eo fieri flagitavit, aptissima uniuscu- 
jusque petitioni praebuit assensum, si confestim ille consecratae ecclesiae legitimam 
dotem in terris et mancipiis in manum ejus celsitudinis dare non differet . . . . ea 
etiam ratione, ut aliis circumjacentibus ecclesiis jura earum in nullis rebus propter 
illam novam minuerentur." 

* Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen Gesch. (1st ed.), I, 258; Nitzsch, I, 348-49; 
Waitz, VII, 93, n. 3; 209, n. 2; Feierabend, 1. At the end of the rule of the Saxon 
house there were 85 royal abbeys in Germany (Matthai, 96-101; Koeniger, 105, n. 1). 
For discussion of the condition described in the text see Waitz, VII, 209-11; Sommer- 
lad, II, 239 f.; Hauck, III, 30 f.; Lamprecht, II, 154 f.; Nitzsch, I, 340 f.; Dummler, 
Otto der Gr., 514 f. 
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From Otto the Great's time onward till the spoliations of the 
war of investiture the so-called royal bishoprics and abbeys were a 
rich source of revenue to the kings. Under Conrad II their lands 
were assimilated with the fisc and administered as it was. 1 The 
right to appoint bishops and abbots to church vacancies was a 
lucrative means of income for the crown. In Italy this prerogative 
was exercised even more extensively than in Germany, and was 
more zealously guarded because the Italian sees were richer. 2 

The economic advantage derived by the crown from this close 
articulation between state and church was no less important than 
the political. Ecclesiastical economy was much ahead of feudal, 
and even the royal domains, in spite of the precedent of Charle- 
magne's capitulary de villis, could not rival those of the church in 
intelligent and efficient administration, especially in the Rhine- 
lands. 3 

Until the accession of Otto I in 936 no attempt had been made 
by the German crown to mobilize the resources of the church in the 
interests of the government, nor had the kings been distinguished 
for special generosity to the church. Conrad I, that Schiitzling of 
the church, gave proof of his piety by a gift of fifteen estates to 
the church, located in Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia. The less 
devout Henry I had made only five donations, chiefly of lands in 
Saxony. But Otto I, perceiving that the church possessed the most 
efficient economic regime of the time, gave the church a large share 
in the administration of the crown lands, and definitely mobilized 
the church's resources for the benefit of the state. The Ottoman 
period was the golden age of the "royal" monasteries, whose abbots 

1 On the distinction of the property of the royal abbeys for monastery and for 
crown purposes see Waitz, VII, 180-91; VIII, 244; Bresslau, Jahrbuch Konrads II, 
II, 364 f. 

' Bresslau, ibid., II, 365-67. The Italian cities began to prosper long before the 
crusades from the increase of trade through the Alpine passes. "Wenn sich damals in 
Deutschland selbst in den rheinischen Bischofssitzen noch immer Bauernhof an Bauera- 
hof reihte, so verfugte dieser lombardische Pralat bereits iiber die Mittel einer wirklich 
grosstadischen Bevolkerung und einen Komplex fester Adelshauser in den Ringmauern 
seiner Hauptstadt." — Nitzsch, II, 31. 

J Vita Johan. Gorz., c. 89, SS. IV, 362. On the richness of the Saxon church, Waitz, 
VII, 183-84; Nitzsch, I, 374-79, and a notable description of the prosperity of Worms 
in the episcopate of Burchard II (1000-1025), at pp. 388-89. 
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everywhere, in imitation of the ancient Frankish practice, were 
used as mayors of the fisc {villici). 1 

An examination of Otto I's land policy is evidence of this. The 
lavish favor of this great Saxon king toward the church far exceeded 
that of his Carolingian predecessors. Of the 435 charters which 
have been preserved pertaining to the reign of Otto I, 122 are 
records of donations of land to the church — almost three times as 
many as all the gifts combined made to the church by the Carolin- 
gian kings from Louis the Pious to Ludwig the Child. In other 
words, Otto I in the space of thirty-seven years gave as much to 
the church as his predecessors had done in ninety-seven years. Of 
these grants, 42 were made to Otto's favorite see of Magdeburg, 
which he created; 13 to Hamburg-Bremen; the rest are scattered 
among various bishoprics and monasteries. In a much briefer 
reign Otto II disposed of 50 large and 21 small estates, many of 
them to the bishopric of Prague. 2 

Under Otto I the military service of the German bishops, whose 
prowess had been severely tested in the strife with the great dukes 
and the Hungarians during the reigns of Arnulf and his son, 3 was 
systematized, and the long line of fighting bishops in the Saxon 
epoch shows how manfully they responded to the call. Late in 
Otto I's reign the monasteries were similarly mobilized, though 
not quite so fully. For example, Fulda was exempt from military 
service until 972. The church had known fighting bishops and 
fighting abbots in former times, as witness the case of Leodegar 
of Autun in Merovingian times, and that of Abbot Fulrad under 
Charlemagne. But in the tenth century the art of war became an 

1 Inama-Stemegg, II, 129; Vita Oudalrki, c. 3, MGH, SS. IV, 389; Lamprecht, 
DWL, I, 826. For proof of the golden age of the royal abbeys see Jaffg, V, 471 — 
a document of Otto II; for use of abbots as villici, Waitz, VII, 194, n. 2; 198, nn. 1-2; 
Lambert, 1063. Even Lothar, in spite of his leniency toward the church, so used them 
(Waitz, VII, 198, n. 3). 

1 "Immer mehr wachsenden Besitzungen der BischSfe" (Koeniger, 74). Cf. Wil- 
ligis of Mainz, Libell. I in honor. Willig., c. 3, SS. XV, 74s, 1. 25; Hauck, III, 38; 
Eggers, Der konigl. Grundbesitz im 10. und 11. Jahr. (Weimar, 1909), 58 f. 

3 Between the years 886 and 908 ten German bishops fell ir#battle. For this 
"Rriegshandwerk" of the bishops see Hauck, II, 709; Sommerlad, II, 249-50; 
Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichlsqudlen (5th ed.), II, 27. The abbey of Fulda 
alone possessed fiefs bound to furnish 6,000 fighting men in the eleventh century. 
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important episcopal accomplishment. Three-quarters of the con- 
tingents enumerated in the muster-roll of 081 (1,482 out of a total 
of 1,990) were drawn from church lands. The church furnished 
74 per cent of the forces for that Italian campaign of Otto II. 1 The 
German kings gave lands to the church in order to increase its 
military effectiveness, and the grants were made subject to this 
stipulation. This is the reason why the kings so resolutely held 
fast to the right of ecclesiastical appointments, for it was the surest 
way of controlling the church's resources, both of men and of money. 

1 Hauck, Fulda and Hersfeld, 8. Service a cheval was especially imposed upon 
church vassals (Waitz, V, 325-27; Guilhiermoz, 174, n. 10, 182, 187). 
An analysis of the roster, in Jafte, V, 471-72, follows: 

BISHOPRICS 

Mainz, Cologne, Strasbuig, Augsburg, each ioo 400 

Trier, Salzburg, Regensburg, each 70. aio 

Verdun, Liege, Wtlrzburg, each 60 180 

Seben [Waitz, VIII, 134, erroneously gives so] 50 

Constance, Chur, Worms, Freising, each 40 160 

Speyer, Eicbst&dt, Toul, each so 60 

Cambrai is 

ABBEYS 

Fulda, Reichenau, each 60 120 

Lorsch, Weissenburg, each so too 

Prtlm, Hersfeld, Ellyangen, each 40 120 

Kempten , 30 

St. Gall, Murbach, each 30 , 40 

Total 1,48s 

All lay vassals 508 

Grand total 1,900 

See the detailed analysis of this roster in Sommerlad, II, 250, and literature there 
given, to which may be added Lehmann, Forschungen, IX, 437, and Richter, in, 2, 
pp. 760-61, who, however, is wrong in his figures. On the infeudation practiced by 
bishops and abbots, Waitz, VI, 105-7. Examples may be seen in Vita Meinwerki, c. 70, 
and Dronke, Codex diplom. Fuld., 359, No. 749. In estimating the number of those 
summoned it must be remembered that such vassals were vollehen, i.e., they held fiefs 
du haubert, which implied the service of at least 12 vassals by each, i.e., 1,090 must be 
multiplied by at least 12, which .would give an army of at least 6,096 lay and 17,784 
church vassals. This fact does not directly appear, but constructively may be argued 
from two passages in the Chronicle of Lorsch, of the years 1066 and 1107, SS. XXI, 415, 
434-35; and other evidence. Cf. Guilhiermoz, 174 and 182. The Italian expeditions 
of the German sovereigns increased the number and importance of the contingents of 
the church. For these distant campaigns the emperors needed more reliable troops 
than the lay vassals usually furnished, and troops more contractually liable than the 
Heerban, which survived until the end of the eleventh century in Saxony, and the 
intimate relation between the crown and the church made this usage easy and safe. 
For a case of an abbot complaining of the burden of military service see that of Megin- 
ward of Reichenau in Lambert of Hersfeld, Annates (ed. Holder-Egger), 127 [anno 
1071]. When Henry ni went to Italy in 1046 he was accompanied by 3 archbishops, 
10 bishops, and 2 royal abbots, with their vassals. 
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Prior to the middle of the eleventh century, when the Gregorian 
reform began its attack upon the German monarchy, few contested 
the right of the crown so to do. 1 

The enormous growth of the church's landed proprietorship, 
however, and the military use made of it by the German kings were 
not the only ways in which bishops and abbots reflected the influ- 
ences of feudalism, mirroring in their historical condition the 
dominant political and social ideas of a feudal age. Otto I dis- 
tributed new immunities, especially to the bishops, with a lavish 
hand, 8 and confirmed many which had formerly been conferred. 
After 973 the privilege of immunity was so generally assumed that 
mention of it was frequently omitted in the charters. 3 Otto III, 
in a blanket decree, conferred the right of full justice upon all 
bishops within their domains. 4 The sole judicial officer henceforth 
within ecclesiastical territories was the Vogt, to whom the king 
yielded his ban. 5 Thus the power of the counts was diminished.* 
The prerogatives of the count and his proprietorship were largely 
combined in the hands of the hierarchy. Out of this condition 
sprang the great German "prince-bishops" of the high feudal age. 

Yet immunities, despite the advantages derived from their 
possession, were negative rather than positive in their application. 
A more substantial means adopted by the Saxon kings in -order 
to strengthen the church and make it a grateful and willing instru- 
ment of the crown was the practice of directly investing bishops and 
abbots with the powers of counts. This policy was not entirely 
novel with the Ottos, for as far back as 887 Charles the Fat had 

' Hauck, III, 397, 402, 404. Ficker, 90, contends that the crown had legally as 
full control over bishops as over abbots. Waitz (VII, 199) contests the point, but 
admits that it has not been sufficiently studied. Cf. also Waitz's article in GSUinger 
Anzeiger (1873), 821 f. 

'Nitzsch, I, 339; Sommerlad, II, 242-43. Until late Merovingian time the 
mundium was more common than the immunity, which developed with the growth of 
feudalism in the seventh and eighth centuries (Waitz, VII, 219 f.). In general, epis- 
copal immunities were broader than those of the monasteries (ibid., VII, 228). Otto I 
was cautious in disposing of the latter (Hauck, III, 60; Seliger, 118). 

3 Hauck, III, 60. For an example see case of Hamburg, in Diplom., II, No. 61. 

* Diplom., II, No. 48, p. 449; Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch, I, No. 228. 

s Diplom., H, No. 16, p. 71. * Waitz, VH, 230. 
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given the rights of the local count to the bishop of Langres, 1 and in 
927 Henry I did the same at Toul. 2 

But until the time of the Saxon kings the bishops were not the 
equal of the counts in public authority. To be sure, within the 
circumscription of their immunities, as we have seen, they were 
independent of the local counts, and exercised powers analogous to 
those of the count within the Gau, having high and low justice over 
the population dwelling upon the church lands. There was a cer- 
tain inconvenience, however, in this arrangement, for the lands of 
the bishops were usually widely scattered, while the jurisdiction of 
the count was coextensive with a compact, contiguous territory, 
and over all the population living therein. Now the bishops had 
whole counties bestowed upon them, with all the rights and powers 
of the former counts reigning there. At a stroke they became the 
heads of politico-ecclesiastical principalities. Instead of a lordship 
over dispersed holdings with no binding tie save their episcopal 
authority, the bishops now became spiritual and temporal lords of 
vast and compact dominions, all the more enduring because the 
power thus newly constituted had that perpetuity and indivisibility 
peculiar to the patrimonies of the church. In a word, the Ottos 
were the creators of the great ecclesiastical princes of mediaeval 
Germany. 3 

The future danger arising for the German monarchy owing to 
this arrangement will be seen later on, but there is no denying the 
immediate benefit of the practice in increased law and order 

1 Bouquet, VIII, 643. » Sickel, Diplom., I, No. 16, p. 52. 

3 Grants of the powers of the count, either in whole or in part to bishops, made by 
Otto I are as follows: archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, Magdeburg; bishoprics of 
Speyer, Chur, Worms, and Minden. Otto II gave the county of Cadore to the bishop of 
Freising-Rietzler, Gesch. Bayerns, 1, 390. Otto III gave the counties of Waldsazin and 
Rangau to the bishop of Wurzburg; those of Padergo, Aga, Treveresga, Auga, Soreth- 
feld, to the bishop of Paderborn; the county of Huy to the bishop of LiSge. Under 
Henry II the counties of the old duchy of Franconia were partitioned between Wiirz- 
burg and the king's new bishopric of Bamberg, and the bishoprics of Cambrai, Pader- 
born, Utrecht, Worms, and Hildesheim were further enriched by grant to them of the 
rights and privileges of the regional counts. For fuller details and references to 
sources see Hauck, III, 63-64; Waitz, VII, 208-18, 255-64; Hegel, Die Enstehung 
des deutscken Sttidtewesens, 73-74; Kurth, Notgerde Liege, 1 13-17; Oppermann, West- 
deutsch. Zeilschrifl, XDC (1900), 202 ff. 
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throughout Germany, which is especially manifested in the growth 
of town life and the development of trade. By Henry II's time 
(1002-24) the wooden palisades of the Fowler's time were giving 
way to stone walls around the towns, as at Magdeburg, Verden, 
Paderborn, and Worms. 1 The ecclesiastical capitals became 
centers of a rapidly expanding commerce, owing to greater security 
on the roads and the multiplication of market rights in the hands 
of the bishops and abbots. For the Ottos were lavish in distributing 
favors of this nature, together with the right to coin money, among 
the faithful episcopate. 2 

The bishops profited more largely than the abbots from this 
course of the Saxon kings. The reasons are not hard to find. 
The secular branch of the clergy had an organic unity which the 
monastic half did not possess. The monasteries were individual, 
separate houses, not a closely knit organization like the episcopate, 
and except for the "royal" abbeys almost outside the pale of the 
crown's control. Most of them were of private foundation and 
identified with local and feudal interests. Then, too, the abbots 

'Hauck, III, 410, note; Sommerlad, II, 234-35, 263-67; Wattenbach (5th ed.), 
11,34- 

* Hauck, III, 61; Waitz, VII, 3-6, 24-33. For th e increase of trade and com- 
merce in Saxon Germany see Giesebrecht, II, 11 f.; Gerdes, I, 388-99. 

The German episcopate seems to have been more negligent in keeping registers 
and statistics of its resources than the monastic clergy, and we are consequently driven 
to the use of indirect evidence and inverse reasoning to ascertain its wealth. While in 
the nature of things the conclusions are only approximate, it is nevertheless clear that 
by the year 1000 the German church was exceedingly wealthy. The growing luxury 
and material self-indulgence of the high clergy and the great abbots shocked the rigid 
moralists of the age (Richer, Hist., Ill, 39). Bishops and abbots maintained imposing 
retinues of servants. This appears even in the time of Arnulf. Salomon of Constance 
showed some visitors a vase of gold set with precious stones (Ekkehard, Casus S. Galli, 
I, c. 22). Even Bruno of Cologne dressed his household servants in purple (Ruotger, 
Vita Brunonis, c. 30). Purple silk and beaver and marten fur were the usual attire 
of the bishops on grand occasions (Thietmar, Chron., VII, c. 33; Gerbert, Epp., 33 and 
188). Baldric of LiSge staggered even Rather of Verona, who was used to the luxury 
of Italy, with his splendor. Arnold of Halberstadt wrote to his friend Henry of 
Wurzburg: "Praedecessores nostri totam operam suam animabus lucrandis insume- 
bant, nos, quomodo corpora foveamus praecipue satagimus; illi pro coelo, nos pro 
terra disceptamus."— Jaffe, Mon. Bamb., 477. For modern literature on the luxury 
of the Saxon period see Specht, Gastmaler und Trinkgdage bei den Deutschen, 8; 
Gerdes, I, 428 f.; Sass, Deutsches Leben zur Zeit der sacks. Kaiser., 7 f.; Hauck, III, 
410-n; Koeniger, 76-77; Vogel, Ratherius von Verona, 1, 44. 
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had nothing approaching the spiritual and disciplinary authority of 
the bishops. Finally the wealth of the monasteries already was so 
great by the close of Otto Ill's reign [1002] that it would have been 
inexpedient, not to say dangerous, as the policy of Henry II 
showed, to have increased their power. 1 

But there is no gain without some loss. While the German 
church was an enormous gainer from the royal protection and the 
royal bounty, on the other hand its close political relation with the 
government resulted in a certain decline of local and personal inter- 
est in it on the part of the feudality, which resented the Ottos' 
appropriation of revenues to which they believed themselves right- 
fully entitled, and the political and military use of the church 
made by the Saxon kings in order to coerce them. To the great 
German dukes and the half-feudal counts and the big proprietors 
in general the church was an object of envy and hate on account of 
its growing wealth and vast political power. Accordingly the 
bishops and older monasteries got few benefactions from a sullen 
feudality. These experienced a distinct and alarming falling off 
of gifts. Instead, as will be shown shortly, the benefactions of the 
German nobles went to enrich the newer foundations of French 
or quasi-French origin, like those of Cluny and Hirschau, with the 
result that a new and formidable problem for the German monarchy 
was created thereby. 

Naturally the church endeavored to adjust itself to this new 
condition,* and sought to compensate for the decline in private 
endowments by reorganizing its properties. In addition to intro- 
ducing greater efficiency in the management of its lands, the church 
also strove to consolidate its scattered buildings into large com- 
plexes, and thus to gain by more scientific management and reduced 

1 Giesebrecht, II, 86; Gerdes, I, 576. Henry II was the first German king who 
gave countships to abbots, and this in only two instances, Fulda and Gandersheim 
(Diplom., Nos. 444 and 509). His actual policy toward the monasteries was one of 
great restraint, even of suppression. See infra. 

* The Traditiones Sangallenses show that between 900-920. St. Gall received 60 
benefactions, between 920-1000 only 40, and in the whole of the eleventh century 
only 5. Before 900 the total grants to Fulda aggregated 646, for the tenth century 
they were only 80, and for the eleventh 40. Lorsch shows similar depreciation (Waitz, 
VII, 184, note; Inama-Sternegg, II, 129). 
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cost of administration what it lost from the failure of private munifi- 
cence. 1 The last half of the tenth century and the early part of 
the eleventh witnessed many sales or exchanges of scattered or 
remote parcels of land owned by the church for other holdings lying 
nearer to the bishopric or monastery. Judging from the data 
preserved, the success of the experiment was considerable. 2 

Episcopal pride and the customary tradition of the church re- 
quired that a bishop leave his diocese richer than when he found it. 3 
The Miracula S. Baiderici says that it was an exceptional bishop 
who did not spend his days in annexing lands and increasing the 
number of his vassals. 4 At his death he left an inventory of the 
acquisitions made during his incumbency. 5 The Lives of Mein- 
werk of Paderborn, of Bernward of Hildesheim, of Udalric of 
Augsburg, of Adalbero of Metz, of Burchard of Worms, and the 
Chronicon of Thietmar of Merseburg abound with interesting 
details as to the administrative duties and manner of life of these 
active German bishops of Saxon times. 6 

The double political edifice erected by the Ottos, half state and 
half church, reached its most complete point of development with 
Henry II (1002-24), the last of the Saxon house. There is no king 
of mediaeval Germany whose political course is more interesting to 
analyze for the light which it casts upon problems of feudal govern- 
ment and the relations of church and state in the Middle Ages. 

Henry II converted the traditional policy of the Saxon house into 
a systematic practice, every element of which was carefully planned. 

1 For details see Sommerlad, II, 27 f.; Hauck, III, 57-59. Yet even as late as the 
end of the eleventh century the German monasteries did not equal the French in intelli- 
gent and effective management (Lambert of Hersfeld [ed. Holder-Egger], 84). Expert 
monastery management came in especially with the Cistercians. 

2 Inama-Sternegg, II, 27 f . 

3 Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 26; VII, c. 22, where it is related that Bernhard (994- 
1014), bishop of Verden, in the space of twenty years increased the episcopal domain 
by 380 manors. A book containing names of donors was regularly kept in every 
church (Gerdes, I, 535, and notes). Lambert of Hersfeld (1075), 243, eulogizes Anno 
of Cologne for his material enrichment of the see during his incumbency. 

< Miracula S. Baiderici, c. 2. Cf. Vita Meinwerki, cc. 96, 98, 99, 150, 152, 166, 217, 
etc.; Waitz, VII, 206. 

s Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 26; and Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsq. (5th ed.), 
II, 33-34. 

6 For the "day" of a mediaeval bishop, Vita Oudalr., c. 3, SS. IV, 390; c. 28; 
ibid., 418; Vita Adalber., c. 10, SS. IV, 485; Libell. I, in honor. WUlig., c. 2, SS. 
XV, 744. Cf. Gerdes, I, 549-54- 
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He established at court what might be called a "school" for the 
education of clerics, who were imbued with his ideas and trained 
in efficiency, and from whom he selected the bishops whom he 
appointed; 1 he personally invested forty-nine of the fifty episcopal 
appointees of his reign.* In order to magnify the dignity and 
authority of the episcopal office the emperor surrounded the cere- 
mony of investiture with a pomp and majesty which it had not 
possessed before. 3 The "ring" ceremony became almost a ritual. 4 
It was as Rupert of Dietz wrote: "Convenerunt canonici ad impera- 
torem .... adhuc enim turn electione, sed demo regis episcofms 
fiebat." s ^ In vain might the chapters of the cathedrals, which had 
acquired a larger liberty of election under the weak rule of Otto III, 
complain that their rights were infringed. 6 

It is one of the eccentricities of history that Henry H should 
have become known as the "pious," for his ecclesiastical policy had 
absolutely nothing of the cringing quality of subservience to the 
church which won the appellation "pious" for Louis Debonair and 
Robert of France. Henry H was calculating, far-sighted, deter- 
mined, just, but without an ounce of emotionalism in his composi- 
tion. He looked at things with level eyes, in a practical, not a 
theoretical, way; he was neither a mystic nor a doctrinaire. 7 

The functioning of the church in government and society was of 
more importance to him than its spiritual authority. Religion, qua 
religion, Henry II believed to be the peculiar province of monks. 
They might be in the world, but their life was not to be of the 
world. The bishops, on the other hand, were chiefly governmental 
and military officers. There is no doubt of the sincerity of Henry 
II's convictions in so thinking. Monks were meant for prayer 
and worship and religious contemplation, and theirs was a cloistered 
life; but the duty of the secular clergy was to regulate morals, to 

. x Ilauck, in, 405. « Ibid., HI, 400. J Ibid.'HI, 397; Lamprecht, II, 292. 

4 Thietmar, Chron., IV, c. 27; VII, cc. 6-7; Waitz, VII, 268 f. 

s SS. VIII, 267; Hauck, HI, 404. 6 Hauck, III, 397 f. 

1 "So kirchlich Heinrich II gesinnt war, so wenig war er der Mann, irgend einer 
kirchlichen Theorie zu iiebe seine Stellung als Konig zu schadigen [e.g., in the strife at 
Gandersheim, by the restoration of Merseburg, by the founding of Bamberg]. Das 
Recht der Bischof sernennung hielt er aufs z&heste fest, fiber ungetreue Bischofe sass er 
zu Gericht, fiber Abteien verffigte er wie fiber ReichsgUter, in die Organisation der 
Kirche griff er direkt ein, er berief yiele Synoden und welche Sprache er auf denselben 
ftthrte, lassen uns ttberkommene Nachrichten deutlich erkennen." — Koeniger, 16. 
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govern the land, and to perform the military service exacted of 
them. 1 What Sir William Ramsay has said of the church in the 
Roman Empire is just as true of the mediaeval church: 

The administrative forms in which the church gradually came to be 
organized were determined by the state of society and the spirit of the age. 
.... These forms were, in a sense, forced on it; [but] .... they were 
accepted actively, not passively. The church gradually became conscious 1 
of the real character of the task which it had undertaken. It came gradually 
to realize that it was a world-wide institution, and must organize a world-wide 
system of administration. It grew as a vigorous and healthy organism, which 
worked out its own purposes, and maintained itself against the disintegrating 
influence of surrounding forces; but the line of its growth was determined by its 
environment. 

One cannot dogmatize when considering the part played by the 
church in the feudal age. Institutions, social structure, ideals 
were very different then from what they are today. Feudalism 
was the rock whence the church was hewn, the pit whence was 
digged the clay out of which the outward material church was 
built. It is not always easy to distinguish the line of division 
between the use and the abuse of the church's institutions in the 
history of mediaeval Germany — or elsewhere in mediaeval Europe, 
for that matter — but it is an unjust assumption to assert broadly 
that the German kings wilfully abused the German church patron- 
age. The church was a historical institution, the product of long 
historical development, and the kings used it as such.* 

A few instances may be cited here from the history of Henry II's 
reign which serve to make this point clear. The empress Kuni- 
gunde had a brother named Adalberon, who was a typical robber 
baron, a headstrong, quarrelsome Lorrainer. His depredations in 
the archdiocese of Trier were so great that he nearly reduced the 
country to a desert 3 and drove the archbishop to seek refuge in 
Coblenz. The situation required a man of war, not a man of 

1 Hauck, III, 39s; Waitz, VIII, 417. 

1 Fisher (II, 78-84) has some good words on this head. 

J Following is an account of the depredations of Adalberon : " Urbes certe depopu- 
latae, vici et villae incensae omnes, viri omnes et feminae et totum promiscuum vulgus 
ferro, fame, igne pestilentiaque consumptum. Multi etiam nobiles in paupertatem et 
magnam miseriam devoluti. Multi gladio perumpti." — MGH, SS. IV, 668. For 
modern accounts, Giesebrecht, II, 112-16; Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 364. 
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peace. "I will send a man," wrote the emperor, "who will put 
a stop to your wild deeds." He was as good as his word. For he 
chose as the new incumbent of the see not a pious churchman, but 
a hard-headed, hard-fisted young Franconian baron by the name 
of Poppo of Bamberg, whom he rushed through the various grades 
of the hierarchy until he emerged as archbishop of Trier. Poppo 
distributed sixty prebends of the see to as many knights, and with 
this miniature standing army besieged Adalberon's castles and 
finally brought peace and order into the land again. 

Henry II's practical handling of the problem of the eastern 
frontier is of a piece with this. The weakest point of the Slavonic 
border was in eastern Franconia, where the apex of Bohemia pro- 
jected like a salient between the Sorben Reichsland and the Bava- 
rian Nordgau. The emperor bridged the gap here between Magde- 
burg and the Danube by re-establishing the bishopric of Merseburg 
and founding the new see of Bamberg. Here he built that exquisite 
Romanesque cathedral which still stands in perpetuation of his 
memory, and here was his favorite seat of residence. 1 

The superstructure of the Saxon government was built upon and 
around the hierarchy, as a modern skyscraper is hung upon the 
steel skeleton within it. The monasteries and the duchies were 
merely lesser pillars and traverses in the huge edifice of government. 
Probably if Henry II could have had his way elsewhere in Germany 
as he had it in Franconia he would have eliminated the duchies 
from the map. For he gave half of the ducal lands in Franconia 
to the bishopric of Wiirzburg and half to that of Bamberg, leaving 
the duchy little more than a geographical expression with the 
titular ducal title attached to it. 

1 On the founding of Bamberg see Hauck, III, 418-20; Lamprecht, II, 293; 
Waitz, VII, 187; Hirsch, Heinrich II, Band II, 42-43. The emperor enriched 
the new bishopric with much of the wealth of his own house, to the anger of his 
brother Bruno, who was bishop of Augsburg, the last survivor of the Saxon line, 
who coveted the inheritance for his own bishopric. It received 143 separate parcels 
of land and 6 monasteries (see Mon. Boica, XXVIII, 333-407). For the scanda- 
lous circumstances under which Merseburg had formerly been abolished for the 
aggrandizement of Magdeburg and Halberstadt see my article on "The German 
Church and Conversion of Baltic Slavs" in the American Journal of Theology, XX, 217, 
and Schmidt's Halle diss., Giselher, Bischof von Merseburg, Erzbischof von Magdeburg 
(1886), c. 3. 
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Henry II made the whole organization and functioning of the 
church subject to his control. He convoked synods and presided 
over their debates; he regulated discipline, ritual, and teaching; 
but he sensibly distinguished between the spiritual and the political 
functions of the church 1 and was not disposed to abuse his authority. 
At the same time he was firmly determined not to permit the church 
to shirk its duties to civil society and the state. The spiritual 
duties of the high prelates were largely intrusted to coadjutors. 
The place of the bishops was at court, where they sat in the council 
of the king, labored in his chancellery, traveled on circuit through 
their dioceses, much like English sheriffs, 2 and led their vassals to 
the field of arms, if recourse were had to war upon the border or 
within the realm in order to crush feudal revolt. The military 
burden on the church was an exacting one, 3 owing partly to the 
suspicion attending the service of the lay feudality, partly to the 
steady decline in the free warrior class, even in Saxony, due to 
the extension of feudal conditions. The church also had to bear 
out of its revenues the largest share of the burden of supporting 
the court, which, owing to the primitive economic regime obtaining, 
necessarily had to be a wandering one with no fixed capital. 4 
Episcopal responsibility, in both ecclesiastical and civil capacity, 
was a watchword with Henry II. He well rewarded the bishops for 
their services; but when he intrusted the administration of the 
crown lands in Saxony to the archbishop of Mainz he expected 
service. 5 

It was Henry II too who devised a way to tap the resources of the 
reluctant feudal families who had closed their purses to the church 
under his predecessors by appointing members of these rich 
families to Saxon sees. Thus Thietmar was made bishop of Merse- 

» See Henry's remark quoted in Journal of Theology, XXII, ioo, n. 3. According 
to Thietmar, Ckron., VI, c. 8, the emperor was " vicar of God " ; according to Wipo, Vita 
Chuonradi, II, c. 3, he was "vicar of Christ." An abbot called Henry III "caput 
ecclesiae" (Giesebrecht, II, 599). 

' Waitz, V, 82-83; Hauck, III, 33; Gebhardt, I, 258. 

s Hirsch, I, 211; Waitz, VIII, 130-31, has nearly two pages filled with references 
on this subject. 

< Nitzsch, I, 325, 358-59. 

s Nitzsch, I, 388. Cf. Bresslau, II, 354-56; Waitz, VII, 187. 
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burg, 1 Meinwerk bishop of Paderborn, 2 Unwan archbishop of 
Bremen, 3 all of whom were sons of rich and noble Saxon families 
who gave out of their substance to their bishoprics. 

In respect to the monasteries Henry II pursued the most drastic 
course of any mediaeval sovereign. Their vows and manner of life 
alienated the monks from secular activities. The abbots could 
not be used as freely as the bishops in secular administration or 
in military affairs owing to the greater isolation and less compact 
form of government which prevailed in monastic organization. The 
monks had neither the moral nor the political influence of the hier- 
archic clergy in Germany. But the material wealth of the mon- 
asteries was even greater than that of the secular clergy. In 
Otto Ill's reign the monasteries were not only relatively, but 
absolutely, richer than the bishoprics. For in the first place they 
owned a greater proportion of land, and secondly they had with-* 
drawn a greater amount of it from the taxing power of the state 
through privileges and immunities. 4 Neither the military nor the 
financial burden upon the monasteries was so heavy as upon the 
episcopate. 

Under these conditions the monasteries were of little practical 
benefit to either the state or society. Their wealth was out of all 
proportion to their material needs, such as the daily support of the 
inmates, the maintenance of schools and hospitals, and poor relief. 
The "dead hand" kept much of their surplus wealth from free 
circulation in society for the advantage of society, and it was not 
forced out into the open, as was the case with the church's wealth, 
through government use of the church. 

Henry n saw the incongruities obtaining in monasticism and 
made a heroic attempt to rectify them. The cloistered life sup- 
posedly was a life of poverty and prayer and spiritual ministry. 

1 Thietmar, Ckron., VI, 40. ' Vita Meinwerki, SS. XI, m-12. 

3 Adam of Bremen, II, cc. 45-48, 58. Bernward of Hildesheim gave Michaelis- 
kloster 466 manors and 13 churches (Waitz, VII, 186). The disastrous defeat of 
Otto II in Italy in 982, and his death in the next year, to be succeeded by his infant 
son Otto III, was the turning-point in the history of the fisc. For then began a general 
spoliation of it by the bishops and the feudality, which the empress-mother as regent 
was unable to stop (Wattenbach, DeutscMonds Geschichtsq. [5th ed.], II, 75). 

* Sackur, II, 156-57; Matthai, 84; Nitzsch, I, 300-91. 
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It had become a life of material ease and irresponsibility so far as 
public interest was concerned. As individuals the monks might be 
"unsocial" (their fundamental ideals were such), but as an institu- 
tion monasticism could not be suffered to continue its antisocial 
exclusiveness without detriment to society and corruption of 
itself. 1 

Contrary to what is usually thought, at this early stage in the 
history of mediaeval monastic reform Cluny was not yet at all 
interested in the reformation of the secular part of the church. Her 
aims and interests were still wholly confined to the reform of monas- 
ticism, and when Henry II spilled the wind out of the sails of the 
monks who accused him of flagrantly practicing "simony" by 
promoting the Gorzean reform movement with dismaying thorough- 
ness, Cluny approved of the emperor's action. "For following 
the tradition of monasticism she looked upon the monk as alone 
fulfilling literally the words of the gospel, and thus following a 
higher ideal than that of the secular clergy."* 

The monasteries throughout all Europe had appallingly degener- 
ated during the dark days of the ninth century, and in Germany had 
not recovered in the same degree as the episcopate, which the energy 
of the Saxon kings had so rehabilitated. Ruined by the invasions 
of the Northmen in Gaul and the lower Rhinelands, by the inroads 
of the Hungarians in Germany and North Italy, by those of the 
Saracens along the whole Mediterranean coast and far up into 
the Alpine passes, 3 by the trespass of the feudality upon their 
lands and the seizure of the property and even usurpation of 
the abbot's title; demoralized by everything which they had 
themselves originated through abuse of the ideals of Bene- 

1 In Vita Meimverki, c. 182, Henry II complains: "Qui me bonis concessis cum 
detrimento regni spoliare non cessas." Cf. also cc. 184 and 186. 

' L. M. Smith, "Cluny and Gregory VII," Eng. Eisl. Review, XXVI, 21. "Die 
cluniacensische Reform hat im 10. Jahrhundert keine hierarchischen Tendenzen."— 
Schultze, Forschungen zur Gesck. der Klosierreform im 10. Jahrhundert (Halle diss., 
1883), 81. 

'Poupardin, Le royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens, 248-73; Renaud, Les 
invasions des Sarrazins en France, 1836; Devic et Vaisette, Histoire du Languedoc, 
II, 549 f.; Pfister, 351-52; Dummler, 1, 191-94. See the curious story of the capture 
of Abbot Majolus of Cluny by the Saracens in Rod. Glaber, I, c. 4, sec. 9, ed. Prou. 
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dictinism, or become the victims of violence from without, the 
monasteries everywhere in Europe had sunk into debauchery, 
worldliness, and ignorance. 1 

Many of their inmates had fled the cloister and resorted to a life 
of pillage like that of the baronage. 2 The serfs upon the monas- 
tery lands had run away or perished in the anarchy, and those that 
were left were often numerically so reduced that the monks them- 
selves were compelled to till the glebe farms. 3 In the tenth century 
complaints are common against the monks, who are accused of 
licentiousness, 4 of neglecting their vows, s of eating meat on fast 
days, 6 of drunkenness, 7 and of refusing hospitality. 8 

The plight of the monasteries was so bad that they seemed in- 
capable of reforming themselves. The initiative came from the 
piety of the nobility, many of whose members, for the repose of their 
souls, founded new monasteries, the life of whose inmates was 

1 Ruines par les invasions des Normands, Hongrois et Sarrazins, par l'installation 
forcee des vassaux seigneuriaux dans ses domaines, l'usurpation du titre et des biens 
de l'abb6 par les favoris du roi ou les dynastes provinciaux, degrades par l'intrusion a la 
place des moines de clercs s6culiers ignorants, paresseux et debauches, les monasteres 
6taicnt tomb£s au XI e sieclc dans la plus profonde abjection morale et matenelle" 
(Lot, Hugues Capet, 34). For the effect of the Norse invasions upon the monasteries 
in Lorraine see Parisot, Le royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens, 546-61, 498-99, 
722-24. 

* Richeri, Gesta eccles. Setton., I, c. 17, SS. XXV, 264. In the tenth century the 
miserable abbatiole of Ste. Celine in the diocese of Meaux, and that of St. Sixtus near 
Rheims, had only one monk (Lot, op. cit., 226, note). In the life of Odo of Cluny it is 
related how his friend Adhegrinus sought in vain for a decent monastery, and in despair 
started on a pilgrimage to Rome, when he hit upon Berno, future first abbot of Cluny, 
in the little monastery of Baume (Vita Odonis, I, c. 22). 

' Richeri, Gesta eccles. Senon., II, c. 18. For evidence as to the monasteries of 
Lorraine see Parisot, 723, n. 4. 

« Richeri, Gesta eccles. Senon., II, c. 17; Mirac. S. Ghisl., c. 10, SS. XV, 583; Vita 
Gerardi, SS. XV, 665. As early as 836 the Council of Aachen, c. 12, declared, "Quae 
[monasteria] in quibusdam locis lupinaria potius videntur esse quam monasteria." — 
Mansi, XIV, col. 682. 

s Mirac. S. Maxim., c. 23; Mirac. S. Basoli, c. 11; Mirac. S. Burcharii, c. 8; 
Concil. Trosl. (909); Mansi, XV, col. 583. 

6 Cap. regum Francorum, I, 229. 

» Mabillon, Annal. Benedict., Ill, 305; Richeri, Hist., Ill, c. 37, 39, 41. 

8 Synod. Vern., MGH, Leges, I, 383-88. 
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intended to be a reproach to those of older foundation. 1 For it 
seemed impossible to put new wine into old bottles. Yet, as was 
the case in the early history of the church when the rural proprietors 
discovered that it "paid" to establish rural churches, so now there 
was a considerable measure of self-interest in the movement for 
restoration of the monasteries, which was not done away with until 
996, when the Cluny reform, under the captaincy of the great abbot 
Odilon, began to be. effective. Frequently when a great noble or a 
bishop, before this term, refounded or reformed a monastery, it was 
because he controlled the foundation and profited from its revenues, 
much of which he appropriated for himself. 2 

The movement for monastic reform appeared in France in the 
last half of the ninth century and gathered force during the two 
following centuries. 3 In its completest form it was really the fusion 
of three separate and independent movements and radiated from 
three particular foci — Burgundy, Aquitaine, and Brabant. The 
first two movements soon became identical and culminated in the 
Cluny reform. The history of the monastic reform movement 

1 Ord. Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., Book VII, c. 15. This practice was a familiar one in 
the high Middle Age. William the Conqueror, on his deathbed, took greatest grati- 
fication in the large number of monasteries which he had founded, and which he had 
encouraged his vassal to establish (op. cit., Ill, 241, ed. Le Prevost). 

2 "Quand un grand laique ou un eveque restaure ou rSforme un 6tablissement, 
c'est qu'il possede cet fitablissement et qu'il profite de ses revenus qu'il a confisques." — 
Lot, op. cit., 225, n. 8. 

' In 845 Raymond of Limoges founded Ruffec; in 860 Count Badilon founded 
St. Martin d'Autun; Gerard of Rouissillon founded the monasteries of Poutieres and 
Vezelay; in 910 William of Aquitaine founded Cluny, Gerald that of Aurillacin, 914. 
The Cluniac movement was materially aided by Letald of Macon, Gaufrey of Nevers, 
and his successor, Adhemar, and Adelaide of Burgundy. Tulle was reformed by 
Adhemar of Turenne, Sarlat by the counts of Angoultoe, Lezat by the viscount of 
B6ziers, Jumieges by William of Normandy, Chanteuge by the counts of Auvergne, St. 
Pons by Raymond Pons of Toulouse, Fleury-sur-Loire by Count Elisierne. The 
aristocratic origin of this agitation for reform of the monasteries is to be noticed. The 
ablest abbots of Cluny, as Odo, Maieul, Odilon, and Hugh the Great, were of noble 
family. William of Dijon belonged to an illustrious family of Piedmont; Poppo of 
Stavelot was a Walloon noble. La Chaise-Dieu was established by Robert of Aurillac 
in 1047 in the forest of Velay near Puy, and spread till it had 297 priories in France 
and Spain (Vita Roberti, AASS., Ord. Bened., IX). La Grande Sauve was founded 
by Gerard, a Picard noble, in 1079, in Guyenne; it had 70 priories in France, England, 
and Spain (ibid., EX, 857). On all this subject see Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, I, 34 ff. 
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which began in Brabant, whence it soon spread to the famous 
Lorraine monasteries of Gorze and Stavelot, must, however, first 
be traced at this point, because of its immediate influence upon the 
Klosterpolitik of Henry II and Conrad II. 1 

The founder of Brogne (diocese of Li£ge, duchy of Brabant) was 
a nobleman of Wallonia, named Gerard, who in 914 established a 
chapter of canons in one of his allods at Brogne. 2 Wholly inspired 
by French monastic ideals, in the next year he was sent to Paris by 
his suzerain, Count Berenger of Namur, in order to visit the cele- 
brated abbey at St. Denis. There he spent some time in study. 3 
In 919 he returned to Brogne and transformed the chapter into a 
Benedictine monastery. 4 Five years later Gerard was made abbot 
of Brogne by the Bishop of Liege, and in 927 was ordained a priest 
at Paris — for Brogne was always regarded as a dependency of 
St. Denis. It so happened at this time that Count Arnulf of 
Flanders was in good relation with the church of Rheims, and in 
937, through the recommendation of the Bishop of Noyon, Gerard 
undertook the reformation of the great abbeys of St. Bavon and 
St. Blandin, in Ghent, and St. Bertin, St. Amand, St. Omer, and 
St. Vaast, in Flanders. From these points the Brabantine reform 
movement ran down the channel coast into Normandy, and down 
the valley of the Oise into the Ile-de-France, where it soon became 
fused with the Cluny reform. 5 

At the same time the movement also flowed over the Flemish 
frontier into Lorraine, where St. Ghiselain was reformed in 93 1. 6 
In 933 it took possession of Gorze, near Metz, whence it rapidly 
spread to the cloisters of St. Maximin, in Trier; Senones, near Metz; 
St. Die, Stavelot, St. Viton, near Verdun; St. Evre in Toul, etc. 7 
In the "fifties" of the ninth century the Gorzean reform — for so it 

1 Schultze, Forschungen zur Gesch. der Klosterreform im 10. Jahrhundert (Halle 
diss., 1883). 

2 Vita Gerardi, c. 1, SS. XV, 2. Of course the institution of collegiate canons was 
not so radical a reform as the establishment of regular monasticism would have been. 

3 Ibid., c. 4. 4 Ibid., c. 13. s Bouquet, IX, 615. 

6 Sackur, I, 126 f.; Lamprecht, II, 210. 

' Sackur, I, 146 f., 136 f., 163 f., 174 f.; Schultze, 33-58. For the violent opposi- 
tion of the monks of St. Maximin, Conlin. Regino, 934. 
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may henceforth be called — made headway slowly up the valley of 
the Moselle. In 951 Metlach joined it; by 973 most of the monas- 
teries in the diocese of Trier, as Echternach, St. Martin, Ste. Marie, 
Ste. Eucharia, had embraced it. St. Maximin founded two new 
houses under Gorzean rule at Taben and Appola. From the valley 
of the Moselle the movement penetrated into the Rhinelands. 

Otto I's brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who had been 
educated at Utrecht, and who therefore must have had immediate 
knowledge of the reform, introduced the Gorzean reform in Wissem- 
burg, in Lorsch, and probably elsewhere, and founded Soest in 
Westphalia and St. Pantaleon in Cologne, all of which were put 
under the new rule. 1 Gradually the movement extended along the 
middle and upper Rhine. In Alsace two clerks of Strasburg, the 
canon Benno and a prior named Eberhard, between 929 and 934 
founded the monastery of Ste. Marioe-Einsiedeln, which soon 
reached a high degree of prosperity. 2 In Swabia Udalric of Augs- 
burg became a supporter of Gorze; Gebhard of Constance founded 
Petershausen. 3 In Bavaria its propagation was rapid. By the 
year 1000 the monasteries of St. Emmeran, St. Peter, Tegemsee, 
Altaich, Ebersberg, and nunneries of St. Paul and Upper and 
Lower Moutier had been reorganized and three new Gorzean 
foundations, Michaelsbeuren, Seeon, and Pruel, had been estab- 
lished. 4 

The chief person in propagating the Gorzean reform was John of 
Gorze, who in his time had a reputation wider than the Christian 
world, for it was he whom Otto sent on a mission to Mohammedan 
Spain to the caliph Abd-er Rahman. His Life is one of the most 

1 Contin. Regino, anno 957; Diplom., I, No. 121, p. 203; Ruotger, Vita Brunonis, 
10; Thietmar, IV, 15; Ckron. reg. Colon., anno 964. Bruno's successor, Gero, founded 
Mflnchen (Gladbach, Chron. Gladb., MGH, SS. IV, 75) and Thankmarsfeld in Saxony 
(Jaff6, 3754). Later still another archbishop of Cologne, Everger, reformed St. Martin, 
MGH, SS. IV, 77, and V, 555. Willigis of Mainz reformed Disibodenburg (Hauck, 
III, 414 f.); Adalberon of Metz, Epinal {Vita, II, c. 14, SS. IV, 662). 

2 Hauck, III, 376; Annul. Hersf., 925; Annal. Meginr., 934; Othl. Vita Wolfgangi, 
c. 10. 

a Vita Gebeh., cc. 10-13, SS. X, 586 f.; Cos. Mon. Petrih., I, c. 9, XX, 630 f. 

« Hauck, III, 378-79; Annal. S. Emmeran., anno 975, MGH, SS. I, 94 f.; Vita 
Wolfg., 17; Botae Tegerns., MGH, SS. XV, 1067; Chron. Ebersp., MGH, SS. XX, 11 f.; 
XXV, 868 f.; XVII, 363. 
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interesting and valuable sources of the epoch. And yet, in spite 
of his close attachment to Otto I, the Gorzean reform met languid 
support from the Saxon kings, and of course was violently resisted 
by the monks themselves. 1 Bruno of Cologne is the only member 
of the Saxon house who markedly encouraged it. Queen Adelheid, 
who was a Burgundian princess, seems to have been personally inter- 
ested in reforming Wissemburg. But as for Otto I, he seems chiefly 
to have been interested in observing how this new religious emo- 
tionalism might increase the wealth of the German church through 
new gifts and endowments. Otto I's piety was ever practical. 
Neither Otto II nor Otto III seems to have taken cognizance of the 
reform. 2 Thus, indifferently regarded by the Saxon kings 3 and 
bitterly opposed by the monks themselves, the Gorzean reform in 
course of time lost its force, till it was energetically revived by 
Henry II and Conrad II, by which time it had begun to be obscured 
by the far greater reform out of Cluny. 

During the reign of Robert the Pious of France, William of St. 
Benigne, and perhaps Odilo, who had already labored long and 
earnestly in France in favor of monastic reform, carried the ideas of 
Cluny across the boundary into Lorraine, where he stirred up the 
ashes of the earlier Gorzean reform into newness of life. 4 In the 

1 Mathieu, De Johannis abbatis Gorziensis vita, Nancy, 1878. For evidence of 
resistance see Ekkehard, Casus S. Galli, Prolog, and IX, cc. 75-80, 104, 105, 112; 
Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 5; Gerhardi, Vita Oudalr., c. 6; Widukind, II, c. 37; Annal. 
Qued., 1013. Cf. Hauck, III, 343-44; Gerdes, I, 590-607; Wattenbach, Deutsch. 
Geschichtsguellen, I, 186; Vogel, Rather von Verona, 218-24. 

2 Koeniger, 108. This fact comes out in the letter of Arnulf of Halberstadt to 
Henry of WUrzburg. Burchard of Worms, in his famous compilation of canon law, 
does not even allude to the reform; JafK, Ep. Bomb, II, 474-76; Migne, Patrol. Lot., 
CXL, 707, 712, 804, 899, 902, 907; Hauck, III, 440 f.; and Sitzungsber. der sacks. 
Ges. d. Wiss. (1894), 65; Koeniger, Burchard von Worms (Munich, 1905). 

3 The indifference of the Saxon kings is readily explained by the fact that, like 
the Cluny reform later, the Gorzean reform soon became a political movement which 
was a danger to the crown, The great German feudatories like Gilbert of Lorraine, 
Eberhard of Swabia, and Henry the Wrangler of Bavaria were not slow to perceive the 
political possibilities implicit in it, and advocated the reform in order to break the 
grip of the Saxon kings on the church (Sigeh. Mirac. S. Maxim., c. 12, SS. IV, 232; 
Chron. Bened., 9, SS. IX, 218; Contin. Regino, 159; Hauck, III, 364). For the same 
reason Frederick of Mainz, the leader of the ecclesiastical opposition to Otto I, ardently 
supported it (Hauck, III, 375 f.; Widukind, II, 37; Episc. Mogunt., 14). 

4 On William of St. Benigne see Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 312. 
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monastery of Stavelot in Lorraine William came in contact with 
Richard of St. Vannes and Poppo of Stavelot, destined to be shortly 
Henry II's and Conrad II's ecclesiastical statesman. 1 

Like Gerard of Brogne, the founder of the Gorzean reform, 
Poppo was born in the Walloon lands of the German kingdom, and 
was of noble birth, It was undoubtedly through his persuasion 
that late in his life Conrad II and his wife were induced to establish 
the monastery of Limburg in Poppo's native country. 2 When a 
young man he had made a pilgrimage to Palestine, and later had 
been to Rome with Count Theodoric of Holland. Although 
betrothed, he abandoned marriage for the cowl, having been con- 
verted, it is said, by a dream. 3 He first entered the monastery of 
St. Thierry, whence he passed to that of St. Vannes. Then he 
became abbot of St. Vaast and Beaulieu successively. It was in the 
last post that Henry II discovered him and took him into his service 
in spite of the united protest of the abbots of Flanders. 4 In 1020 
he was made abbot of Stavelot and Malmedy. Two years after- 
ward he made, under Henry II's direction, that famous reformation 
of St. Maximin of Trier, the details of which we shall shortly see. 

The Lorrainer monasteries, which had formerly yielded to the 
Gorzean reform, were now in a condition of relapse, and much as they 
had been before. The Benedictine monasteries, on the other hand, 
had scarcely yet been touched. As they had resisted the earlier 
reform, so now they even more violently resisted its revived applica- 
tion, in particular Hersfeld and St. Gall, where Norbert of Stavelot, 
Poppo's agent, failed dismally, as Immo of Gorze also failed at 
Reichenau. Almost everywhere the monks ridiculed the reform 
and held to their old self-indulgent, loose way of living. 5 

1 On Poppo, Hirsch, and Bresslau see Jakrbiicher Heinrich II, III, 235 f . ; Bresslau, 
Conrad II, II, 405 f.; Ladewig, Poppo von Stablo und die Klosterreform unlet den ersten 
Saltern (Berlin diss., 1883). 

3 Vita Popponis, c. 19. 

* Vita Popponis, SS. XI, 291; Hauck, III, 499; Sackur, II, 177, 264. 

♦Hugo Flav., Chron., II, 15, p. 391; Adhemar, Hist., Ill, 37, p. 133; Jotsald, 
Vita Odil., I, 7; Migne, Patrol. Lot., CXLII, 902; Rodulf. Glaber, Hist., I, 5. 

s "Postquam luxus ac superfluitas accessit, morum insolentia subintravit, oboedi- 
entia torpuit, repulsa est episcoporum reverentia" Vita Bernwardi, c. 14. Cf. Vita 
Hathumodae, cc. 5-6, SS. IV, 168; Hermann Contract. Chron., 1006; Chron. Suev., 
1006; Catalog, abbot. Aug., SS. XIII, 333. Of modern writers, Sackur, II, 252 f.; 
Gerdes, I, 599 f.; Hattemer, Denkmale des Mittelalters, II, 221, nn. 4-5. 
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But unlike the other kings of the Saxon house Henry II took a 
keen interest in the cause of monastic reform, as the monks soon 
learned to their sorrow. It may be that the intractability of the 
monks had its influence in hardening Henry II's heart toward them. 
But his KloskrpoUtik was undertaken neither in whim nor in spleen. 
It was an act of real statesmanship. 

Henry II was undoubtedly sincere in his cloister policy, 1 though 
it was perhaps not without some cynical satisfaction that he pro- 
ceeded to a wholesale reorganization of the German monasteries, 
in many cases completely disendowing them. He stripped them 
of the right of free election* and of most of their property. 3 He held 
(and here Cluny agreed with him) that monks were par excellence 
meant for a life of poverty and religious contemplation. 4 He for- 
bade plurality of abbots and insisted upon episcopal visitation of 
the monasteries. 5 In the case of all the abbeys which survived 
the reorganization he strengthened the control of the bishops over 
them, in some instances giving the monastery outright to the 
bishop. 6 But the last Saxon emperor was not a fanatic. He did 
not reduce the monasteries to utter poverty, 7 and sometimes he 

1 Koeniger, Burchard I. von Worms, 108. Cf. Sackur, II, 136-38; Hauck, III, 
445. 459; Nitzsch, I, 390-91, 395. 

J Feierabend, 3. * Ibid., 4. 

* Hauck, III, 450. The Register of the lands of Priim was made at Henry's com- 
mand, and he must have made many others which have perished (Waitz, VIII, 229, 
n.i). 

s Mat thai, 84; Hauck, III, 450-37; Koeniger, 108. 

4 According to Henry II episcopal inspection of monasteries was divinely ordained 
in virtue of the bishop's authority: "Canonum statuta non ore hominum, sed spiritu 
Dei condita praecipiunt" (Diplom., Ill, No. 371). In order to understand the legal 
authority which Henry II possessed to institute this reorganization it must be remem- 
bered that the control of the crown over monasteries was much more complete than 
over bishoprics. The king could legally dispose of monastic property much as he 
wished, employing their revenues, alienating estates or giving them in fief as he might 
parcels of the royal domain. See Ficker, Eigenthum, 72-73, 88 f.; Waitz, VII, 189- 
227; VIII, 244 f.; Fisher, I, 256 f. 

'St. Maximin of Trier, after the sharp excision in 1023, was left 209 manors 
scattered in 40 separate localities, and by the year 1030 had increased its possessions 
again to one thousand or more manors. St. Emmeran, in Bavaria, in 1031 still owned 
850 manors, and Benediktbeuren possessed 60 villae of the total area of 1350 Hufen 
(Stumpf, Nos. 1815, 1817; Inama-Sternegg, II, 136; MGH, SS. IX, 223). By 
the twelfth century Fulda had so far picked up again that it had 3,000 manors in 
Saxony, 3,000 in Thuringia, 3,000 in the Rhinelands around Worms, and 3,000 in 
Bavaria and Swabia (fiesta Marcuardi, Fuld. Fontes, III, 171 f.). 
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made grants to them in the interest of compacting their estates. 
In one particular he made a distinct departure from the course 
of his predecessors, for he conferred the local countship upon the 
abbots of Fulda and Gandersheim, 1 whereas the Ottos had never 
given such powers to any churchmen except bishops. 

In this great "leveling" process some foundations were leveled 
up, more were leveled down. The oldest and richest abbeys 
naturally suffered most. Fulda, Hersfeld, Corvei, Reichenau, 
Murbach, St. Gall, Benediktbeuren, Tegernsee, Altaich, Ganders- 
heim, had huge blocks of their domains taken away from them. 
St. Maximin in Trier lost 6,656 manors in 1023, equal to nine 
square German miles. 2 Some of the confiscated lands were given 
to smaller and more struggling monasteries like Lorsch, which, in 
spite of its ancient foundation, was poor. For this once favorite 
abbey of Charlemagne seems to have missed the popular interest 
of later generations, and fell away when the Carolingian house 
expired. 3 

Naturally the German bishops, who profited much from this 
policy, eagerly seconded Henry II's course. For there was intense 
rivalry between the two bodies of the clergy. The feud was an 
ancient one. Hatto of Mainz, as far back as the time of Louis the 
Child, had collected the revenues of four abbeys; 4 Tagino of 

1 DD, III, Nos. 444, 509. The grant to the monastery of Niedenburg of a 
tract of land nine miles long and three to five miles wide, however, was not as generous 
as it seems, for the abbey belonged to the bishop of Passau. 

3 Koeniger, 108, n. 6. 

' The important sources for this policy of Henry II toward the monasteries are 
Vita Godeh., I, 7, 14; II, 7; Chron. num. Tegerns., 3; Herim. Aug., anno 1106; Annal. 
Quedlinb., annos 1014-16; Thietmar, VIII, 13; Annal. Corb., 1014; Jaffe, I, 37; 
Vita Popponis, especially cc. 181-19. 

♦Waitz, VII, 212; Ficker, 87; Nitzsch, I, 292. Henry II gave the monastery 
of Seligenstadt to the bishop of Wurzburg, St. Stephen and Schwarzach to Strasburg, 
Helmwardshausen and Schildesche to Paderborn (Hauck, III, 449-50). It was rare 
that a prelate founded a monastery out of his own revenues. Bernward of Hildesheim 
and Meinwerk of Paderborn did so, but it "paid" them (Lamprecht, DWL, I, 826). 
There was bitter rivalry and even feud between the bishops for control of monasteries. 
For cases see Nitzsch, I, 384. Koeniger, 69, says: "Sie kampften aber nicht um 
blosse Rechte ohne reale Grundlage, sondern um Land und Besitz; im Hintergrunde 
eines solchen Kampfes stand nichts anderes als ihre furstbischofliche Macht und 
Stellung." 
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Magdeburg reformed Kloster Bergen; Gebhard of Regensburg that 
of St. Emmeran; Meinwerk of Paderborn made a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the monasteries in his diocese. 1 In the issue only the older 
and more important abbeys were left, and all with a reduced num- 
ber of inmates. 2 All were reduced to a mean average of possession; 
fourteen were legislated out of existence. 3 What monastery lands 
did not go to the enrichment of the bishops were reannexed to the 
fisc, whence many of them had originally come, which sorely needed 
repletion, owing to the lavish grants of the Ottos. 

The monastic writers of Henry II's reign naturally inveigh 
bitterly against the emperor, while episcopal authors like Thietmar 
of Merseburg and the biographer of Meinwerk of Paderborn exult 
in the ascendancy of the secular over the regular clergy. 4 But 
Henry II's ecclesiastical policy was neither one of bigotry toward 
the monks nor one of favoritism toward the bishops. Each group 
was made to function in the best possible way according to the 
mediaeval ideal of the relation of the church to state and society. 
Monks were intended for prayer and spiritual contemplation apart. 
Bishops were meant for service in the outside world. The emperor 
would have heartily indorsed the Pauline differentiation of functions 
and duties in the ministry. 5 But the monks were human, and 
violently resisted the Henrician reform. 6 Their spiritual pro- 
fessions, which they shrilly advertised, were belied by the desper- 
ate way in which they tried to cling to their material possessions. 
They denounced the bishops, not without some justification, for 
avarice; but they themselves were quite as avaricious. In high 
dudgeon many of them forsook their houses. At Hersfeld all the 
inmates abandoned the monastery; at Corvei only nine remained. 

To sum up as to Henry II's ecclesiastical policy: He was a 
stern, honest ruler, on fundamental issues of the relation of church 

1 Vita Meinwerki, c. 17; Gerdes, I, 576. 

2 The average number of monks varied from 100 to 200; that in the nunneries was 
much less, perhaps from 30 to 50. When Henry II reformed Hersfeld he eliminated 
over 50 monks, leaving only old men and boys (Hirsch, I, 364). 

* Matthai, 81; Feierabend, 4-5. 

< Chron., VI, c. 5; Vita Meinwerki, c. 17. s Romans 12:6-8. 
6 Some of them were so intractable that Henry put them in irons. See references 
in n. 5, p. 220, cf. p. 225, n. 4. 
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and state standing with his predecessors and not disposed to abate 
an inch of royal supremacy over the church. Yet he was more 
progressive than the Ottos and more in harmony with the new 
spirit of the age, as when he instructed the synods of Pavia and 
Goslar to forbid the marriage of priests, and even ruled that the 
children of priests should be classed as unfree. 1 

The feud between the German bishops and the German monks, 
when Henry II died in 1024, was the principal issue in the election 
of Conrad II, the founder of the Franconian house. The two rival 
candidates were cousins and of the same name. Conrad the Old 
was supported by the episcopal party, which stood for diminishing 
the prerogatives of Rome and had triumphed two years before at 
the council of Seligenstadt. Conrad the Young, on the other hand, 
was backed by the monastic party, by a few of the bishops who were 
already imbued with the ideas of the radical wing of the Cluny move- 
ment, and by the dukes of Upper and Lower Lorraine, whose zeal 
for the "reform" was strongly tinctured with feudal particularism. 2 
The former was elected on September 8, 1024, and was crowned by 
the archbishop of Mainz. His rival gamely accepted the situation. 
But his partisans at first obstinately refused to recognize the new 
king. Headed by Gozelo, duke of Lower Lorraine, a league of 
opposition was formed in which were Theodoric and Frederick 
of Upper Lorraine, Renier, Count of Hainaut, the archbishop of 
Cologne, and the bishops of Trier, Verdun, and Nimwegen. The 
feudal and centrifugal implications of the Cluny reform were already 
clearly manifest. 3 

But the opposition to the German crown, although shortly to 
become formidable, was as yet unorganized. Pilgrim of Cologne's 

1 "Henry II had had genuine ideas of reform, albeit they were often mingled with 
political interest, as when, at the end of his reign, he instructed the synods of Goslar 
and Pavia to forbid the marriage of priests and declared that their children should be 
classed as unfree (Hauck, III, 528 f.; Sackur, II, 258; Mansi, XIX, 323). The affair 
of Hammerstein, where tie court, if not the emperor, energetically sustained Aribo of 
Mainz, the champion of episcopal rights against the papacy, and friend of Ekkehard 
of St. Gall, the bitter opponent of reform, shows that on a fundamental issue Henry II 
stood with his predecessors and would not abate one inch of royal supremacy over the 
German church." — Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 1, 31. 

' Cf. n. 3, p. 219; Bresslau, I, 12-13. 

* Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, III, 50; Pabst, Forschungen, V, 339 f. — 
an extension of his dissertation De Ariberto II Mediolanensi primisque medii aevi 
motibus populations (Berlin, 1864); Pfister, op. oil., 373-74. 
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participation was due to pique and the ancient jealousy existing 
between Mainz and Cologne. 1 Conrad II adroitly secured his defec- 
tion by permitting him to have the honor of crowning Queen Gisela. 2 
At the same time he turned to Odilon of Cluny, who was known to 
disapprove of the political program of the radical Cluniacs, and who 
believed in still confining the reformation movement begun by 
Cluny to the reform of monasticism and in keeping it out of politics. 3 
Conrad II (1024-39) made no change in the fundamental policy 
of the German crown toward the church. But he was less con- 
siderate in the use of church patronage than Henry II had been. 
He was friendly with Poppo of Stavelot, the leader of the reform 
party, and did not actively oppose the movement, but he never let 
it compromise the political obligations of the church to the govern- 
ment. In the Conradiner theory of church government the bishops 
were equally vassals and bishops, to be handled precisely as were 
dukes and counts. 4 The chief office of the church had developed 
into a feudal institution bearing all the characteristics of a duke- 
dom except hereditability. 5 The bishops ruled the land in place 
of the former counts; they performed traditional feudal services at 
court; they led their vassals to the host. They were as much a part 
of the feudal hierarchy as they were of the clergy, being required to 
give the oath of fealty and do homage like ordinary vassals. A 
century was yet to elapse before these princely bishops, territorial- 
ized within their dioceses like dukes within their duchies, were 
formally to assume the r61e of prince-bishops, and haughtily to 
call their ecclesiastical domains terra nostra, 6 but they acted on that 
theory by early Franconian times. 

'Nitzsch, II, 17. 

» Wipo, Vita Ckuonradus, c. 2, p. 15 (ed. Bresslau). » Bresslau, I, 34. 

* For Conrad II's ecclesiastical policy see Hauck, III, 544 f.; Nitzsch, II, 18; 
Lamprecht, II, 301; Bresslau, Jahrb., II, 389 f.; Feierabend, 5 f.; Voigt, 3 f.; Waitz, 
VIII, 420-21; Wenninger, Die kirchlichenPplitik Kaiser Konrads II (Halle diss., 1889). 
Conrad dragged the intriguing Italian bishops over the Alps and put the archbishop 
of Lyons in chains (Wipo, 35; Herim., 1036). 

5 See Waitz, VII, 195. The notes are illuminating on the point. 

6 The earliest instance of this practice is the bishop of Minister in 1134 (Werming- 
hoff, 78; Hauck, Entstehung der geisilichen Territorien, 28). 

The statement in the text does not mean to say that every possession of a bishopric 
was regarded as a fief, for a considerable part of the episcopal domains were allods. 
This is especially true of older holdings. But the donations of the Saxon and Fran- 
conian emperors were almost invariably fiefs. Ficker (Vom Heerschild, 62 f.) thinks 
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Conrad II used church offices with complete indifference to their 
religious nature, and wholly for political ends. The "school of 
the palace," established by Henry II for the training of bishops, was 
abandoned, and bishops and abbots were no longer prevailingly 
drawn from those of the clergy who were well educated and tech- 
nically proficient in ecclesiastical duties. They were appointed and 
ordered about like ordinary feudal officials. 1 While meaning to be 
"practical" in his handling of church offices, Conrad's almost 
cynical method offended even those who thoroughly believed in 
the Saxon ecclesiastical policy, and enraged the ardent reform 
party. The watchword of this group, "Simony," did not necessarily 
imply corrupt practice with reference to church offices, although 
the radical advocates of the cause so used the term, and if Conrad II 
had had more imagination and tact he perhaps might have neutral- 
ized their opposition in some degree.* 

Henry II had frowned upon the frank sale of church benefices, 3 
but Conrad II trafficked in them like a Realpolitiker, as Feierabend 
aptly says, 4 invariably exacting a fee from a newly installed bishop. 5 
He did not have the vision to see the inadvisability and inexpedi- 
ency of such practices in view of the growing sensitiveness of the 
church to secular control over it. The protest of the Cluny reform 
as yet was little larger than a man's hand in Germany, but Conrad 
II could not read the sign in the sky. He inadvertently furthered 
the Cluny reform by failing to distinguish between the use and the 
abuse of his prerogative. 6 



that the title of prince-bishop may not properly be applied before the reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa. Cf. Waitz, Gott. Gel. Anzeig. (1862), 170. Conrad's ordinance of 1037 
[Leges, II, 38] shows that the performance of military service by clerical vassals was 
subject to the same conditions that governed the service of lay vassals. A bishop 
who failed to do so was liable to lose his office just as a lay vassal forfeited his lands 
for the same offense. 

1 Nitzsch, II, 20; Waitz, VII, 210-n. • Hauck, III, 552. 3 Ibid., Ill, 544. 

* Feierabend, 5. Cf. Waitz, VIII, 408; Bresslau, II, 366 f.; Sommerlad, II, 228-29. 

s Theodoric, bishop of Basel, paid "immensa pecunia" for the see (Wipo, c. 8). 

6 Hefele, IV, 703; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, II, 292. Conrad II continued the Saxon 
practice of conferring countships upon bishops, making six such grants, the most 
important of which were to Trier, Mainz, Utrecht, Brixen, and Paderborn (Bresslau, 
II, 506), so that the degree of power which the German bishops came to exercise was 
unparalleled (Gerdes, I, 354 f.). 
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Yet it is easy to misunderstand Conrad II's policy toward the 
church. While it may have been more drastic than that of Henry 
II and more recklessly applied, it was of a piece with that of his 
predecessor, and as statesmanlike. It must be remembered that 
by Conrad's time the radicals in Cluny had come out into the 
open and violently inveighed against all secular control of the 
church as simony, and that, though still a minority, the time was 
not far off when this radical element was to gain ascendancy over the 
curia and to claim from Rome domination for a world-church over 
all the Christian nations of Europe. 

Conrad II's treatment of the monasteries was more rigorous 
than that of Henry II had been. He personally founded only one 
new abbey, Limburg. 1 In 1026 he gave the monastery of Kempten 
outright to the Duke of Swabia in order to purchase his allegiance, 2 
and when this intention failed of effect, in 1030 he gave some of 
the lands of Reichenau to Count Mangold in order to strengthen 
him in his conflict with the stubborn Swabian duke. 3 Lorsch, 
which Henry II had spared, was so reduced, owing to the diminution 
of its estates, that the monks had barely enough naturalia for their 
livelihood. In Tegernsee the monks dwelt in constant terror of 
losing the small remainder of their property. Lands of Corvei, 
Hersfeld, St. Maximin, and Echternach were largely distributed 
among vassals of the crown and even given to ministeriales. 4 
Schwarzach was given in whole to the bishop of Speyer. 5 But 
Conrad II did not utterly disestablish any monastery as Henry II 
had done. 6 

Conrad II had a thrifty German Haushalter's dislike of extrava- 
gance and inefficiency, and the waste attending the administration 
of so many monasteries annoyed him. In this sentiment he had 
the sympathy of Poppo of Stavelot, who clung tenaciously to the 
austere monastic ideals of poverty and asceticism. Accordingly 
Conrad II simplified and reduced the cost of administration of the 
monasteries by combining no less than ten of the most famous 
abbeys in Germany, among them Hersfeld, St. Gall, and St. 

1 Vita Popponis, c. 16. * Hauck, III, 548. 

' Hauck, III, 547; Nitzsch, II, 23. s Voigt, Klosterpolitik, 7. 

s Bresslau, II, 366. 6 Feierabend, 6. 
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Maximin, in Poppo's hand. It is said that the king contemplated 
putting all the royal abbeys in his hand. What this change 
accomplished for economy alone, to say nothing of increased 
efficiency in monastic administration, must be evident. The mere 
elimination of ten separate abbots' courts and abbots' retinues was 
a great measure of economy. 1 

Public economy was a watchword with Conrad II. He was 
niggardly in making grants to either branch of the clergy. 3 Owing 
to his own slender estates and the generous largesses made by the 
Saxon kings out of the royal domain, the crown lands by Conrad IPs 
time had become reduced to limits less than in the time of the last 
Carolingians. 3 In the "colonial lands" along the eastern border 
there was no imperial property at all. The Ottos had bestowed 
everything upon the new sees created in these regions, or else 
upon the Billunger and the Babenberger. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for the crown to husband its resources, and the greatest of 
these were the lands of the monasteries. 4 

It is Conrad IPs special claim to distinction that he perceived 
the economic side of the problem of government, and intelligently 
labored for its solution. He was the first German king (and, save 

1 Hauck, III, 483-89, 544; Nitzsch, II, 23-24; Vita Popponis, SS. XI, 305. 

"According to the records which have survived twelve monasteries received 
grants of land from Conrad II, the two most liberally treated having been Eichstadt, 
30 manors, and Einsiedeln, 12 manors (Bresslau, II, 506). Limburg, which he and the 
empress founded, received but one grant after the initial endowment (DD, IV, No. 216). 
Fulda and Quedlinburg were the only large monasteries which received grants, for 
usually Conrad confined his gifts to small monasteries. The same indifference — or 
economy ? — characterized Conrad's attitude toward the bishops. Of 25 grants made 
to them, 18 were among 5 bishops, the remainder among 7 (Bresslau, II, 506). The 
gifts made to Meinwerk of Paderborn and Nithard of Freising were not "grants," but 
rewards for distinguished military service. The bishoprics of Meissen and Speyer 
were most generously treated (8 and 12 estates respectively) (Stumpf, Nos. 2193, 2295- 
98; ibid., 2216, 2305-06). The bishop of Naumburg received his reward in the 
chancellorship of Italy; beyond this he only received one grant of a hundred manors 
(ibid., Nos. 2249, 2242). Magdeburg got 40 manors in a single grant; Hildesheim, 
Eichstadt, Brixen, Salzburg, and Passau each one grant (ibid., Nos. 2444, 2416, 2493, 
2465. *33°)- 

a Eggers, 97; Gerdes, I, 447-51. 

* " Konrads Klosterpolitik ist solidarisch mit dem Festhalten an Reich und 
Reichsinteressen." — Voigt, 7. 
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Henry IV and Lothar II, the only one) who had a constructive 
economic program. 1 It is under the first Franconian emperors 
that the distinction first was made between the imperial fisc and the 
private property of the emperor, and between secular and church 
property. 2 Conrad's great program for the revindication of the 
fisc (a policy continued by Henry III and Henry IV) was as states- 
manlike as it was unpopular. For it aimed to recover for the 
crown the huge number of manors and the huge tracts of forest land 
which legally appertained to the crown, but which had been appro- 
priated without royal consent, or for which the church was not 

1 Inama-Sternegg, II, 112; Waitz, VIII, 244, 388; Nitzsch, II, 20-33. 

2 Schr6der (Rechtsgesch., 517) thinks that the Niirnberger Sakbuch, edited 
by Kuster, is probably part of a greater inventory of royal property. The distinction 
between the private property of the ruler and the fisc was first made by Conrad II 
when he initiated the revindication of the fisc. He clearly made the point in Italy 
in 1024, when he went thither to punish Pavia for revolt under Henry II, in the 
course of which the imperial castle was destroyed. The Pavians pleaded that they 
were not guilty. "Dicebant Papienses: 'Quern offendimus? Imperatori nostro 
fidem et honorem usque ad terminum vitae suae servavimus; quo defuncto cum nullum 
regem haberemus, regis nostri domum destruxisse non jure accusabimur.' E con- 
trario rex: 'Scio,' inquit, 'quod domum regis vestri non destruxistis, cum eo tempore 
nullum haberetis; sed domum regalem scidisse, non valetis inficiari. Si rex periit, 
regnum remansit, sicut navis remanet cujus gubernator cadit. Aedes publicaefuerant, non 
privatae'" (Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, c. 7). A century later Lothar II, at the diet of 
Regensburg in n 25, made a similar pronouncement: "Rege apud Radisponam in con- 
ventu principum inquirente praedia judicio proscriptorum a rege, si juste forifactoribus 
abjudicate fuerint vel pro his quae regno attinent commutata, utrum cedant .... 
vel proprietati regis. Judicatum, potius regiminis subjacere ditioni quam regis 
proprietati" (Annal. S. Disibod., 1125, in MGH, SS. XVII, 23). Cf. Annal. Sax., 
1 1 27; ibid., VI, 765. At the same time the distinction between secular and ecclesi- 
astical property was developed by the publicists, particularly Gerhoh of Reichersberg, 
in the pamphlet entitled: De aedificio Dei. See Ribbeck, Gerhoh von Reichersberg und 
seine Ideen iiber das Verhaltnis von Kirche und Staat, "Forschungen zur deutschen 
Gesch.," XXIV, 35 f. Cf. Waitz, VII, 195-203, and especially Wattenbach (5th ed.), 
II, 277-82. Potthast's Bibliotheca has a good bibliography upon Gerhoh. Gerhoh, 
though German born, belonged to the most austere of monastic brotherhoods, that of 
the Camaldoli, to which Petrus Damiani had also belonged. He was the intellectual 
heir of Damiani, and loyal to the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire. He was by far the 
greatest publicist of the twelfth century, and attacked with all his might the policy of 
the popes of the time. He arraigned the political ambition and worldliness of the 
curia, its tyranny over the clergy, the abusive power of the legates, its mercenary 
spirit, the church's hunger for land, the pope's abusive practice of appeals and 
exemptions, the papal alliance with the revolted Lombard cities and with the 
Normans. 
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performing efficient service, and to put the administration of them 
in the hands of royal ministeriales instead, men quite as well trained 
as the farm bailiffs and stewards of the bishops and abbots, and 
far more amenable to control by the crown. 1 

In. addition to his endeavor to revindicate the fisc, and to his 
rigorous insistence upon economy and retrenchment in the monas- 
teries, and strict accountability for intelligent exploitation of their 
property by the abbots, Conrad II was also keenly appreciative 
of the growing trade of Germany, which the internal peace and order 
established by the Saxon kings had promoted, and which was stimu- 
lated by the political connection with Italy. He was generous 
in distributing market grants and coinage rights among the monas- 
teries. 2 The crown was a large contributor to the prosperity of the 
German church in this way under the Saxon and first Franconian 
kings, in order that the church might be of material assistance to 
both government and society. We have few secure data to deter- 
mine what the incomes of the church were from these sources, inde- 
pendently of its wealth in lands, but the aggregate was large. 3 

The gain to both state and church from this arrangement was 
mutual. The feudal structure and organization of the German 
church made it an inseparable ingredient of the state. It was 
impossible to think of a church independent of the state unless the 
church were willing to resign temporalities which represented nearly 
half the state, and which the church itself had accepted in times 
past with a clear understanding of the secular obligations which 
possession of them entailed. But what if the church became eager 
not only to be independent of the state, but to subordinate the 
state to the church ? The bishops of Germany — abbots less so — 
were lords of territorial principalities which equaled the duchies in 
size and power. They were ecclesiastical princes, often from the 
same class as the lay feudality, actuated by much the same spirit 

'On Conrad II's revindication of the fisc see Nitzsch, II, 22-24; Bresslau, II, 
356-66, 507-10; Gerdes, II, 50-57; Hauck, III, 544; Waitz, VIII, 244. Conrad's 
legislation in 1029 for the ,Weissenburger ministeriales marks an epoch in the history 
of the evolution of this class (Giesebrecht, II, 686 f.; Nitzsch, MinisterialitSt und 
Biirgerthum, 1859). 

' Bresslau, II, 389-90; Nitzsch, II, 24. 

3 Lamprecht, DWL, I, 685 f. 
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and subject to similar obligations. The emperor could not renounce 
control of the great preferments of the church; he could not forego 
the almost immemorial right of advowson without abdicating his 
power, if not his office. 

The Cluny reform was unveiling its world-wide pretensions. 1 
Four years after the death of Conrad II in 1039, Siegfried of Gorze 
declared that the only law recognizable by the church was that of 
the canons, and that whoever violated them defied God. 2 William 
of Benigne wrote to the same effect to the pope. 3 Gerard of 
Cambrai asserted the supremacy of the canons also. 4 Wazo, 
archbishop of Li&ge, a former prot6g6 of Poppo of Stavelot, broke 
away from his master's teaching of the dependence of the church 
upon the state and repeated the assertion. 5 In Italy Peter Damien 
published his famous tract entitled Gomorrah. 6 The guns of Cluny 
could by this time be heard in the distance. It was merely a question 
of time now, and that not long, before the attack of the Cluny reform 
upon the citadel of the German monarchy would begin. All the 
earlier local or sporadic movements for monastic reform, like that 
of Gerard of Brogne and of Gorze, all the accumulated resentment 
of the monks everywhere in Germany who had writhed under 
Henry II's and Conrad IPs reorganization of the monasteries; all 
the feudal particularism abroad in Germany, especially in the 
Lorraines and in Italy, which perverted a genuine moral force to 
spurious intent; the ambition of many of the German bishops for 
greater power, which tempted them to turn against the hand which 
had so long fed them; and finally the enormous ambition of a new 
and rehabilitated papacy, by the middle of the eleventh century were 
organized and compacted together into one formidable whole under 
the name of the Cluny reform. Some account, therefore, of the 
origin of this famous abbey and the movement which it generated 
becomes necessary at this point. 

1 Gerdes, II, 102. J Migne, Patrol. Lai., CXLI, 82. 

' Giesebrecht, II, 82. * Gesta pontif. Corner., Ill, 51. 

s On Wazo see Cauchie, La Querelle des investitures dans les diocises de Liige et dt 
Cambrai. 

6 Migne, Patrol. Lot., CXLIV, 159 f. 
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The history of Gerard of Brogne (who died in 959) and the 
Gorzean movement throughout Flanders, Picardy, and the two 
Lorraines showed that the church, even in its darkest hours, yet 
retained some portion of spiritual leaven. But its success had 
been limited. In striving to revive Benedictine monasticism they 
had made the mistake of endeavoring to put new wine into old 
bottles. The Gorzean reform had been too conservative to succeed, 
and in the course of a century, after the passing of its early leaders, 
it fell under the yoke of local feudal powers. What was needed was 
a new and radical monasticism, and this the Cluny reform was. 



